Parliamentary Government in England
Obviously, this is a question of proportion. I can only
record my own conviction that is based upon a twofold
experience. I have been for ten years a member of the
Civil Service Tribunal in which I have come into contact
with every grade of the service in a large number of
cases; and I have, as a university teacher, had nearly
twenty years' experience of teaching civil servants, both
as undergraduates and as research workers in their spare
time. My own view is definite that there is, in each of
the lower grades of the service, a small, but nevertheless
significant, number of officials -whose ability would fit
them for the best class of work, but who remain either
undiscovered or unused in the working of the system.
Largely, I think, this occurs because (i) the grades of
the service are too rigid, (2) because promotion methods
below the administrative class are too mechanical, and
(3) because not enough encouragement is offered by the
system to those who, with such encouragement, would
quickly demonstrate their capacity. Each of these con-
clusions needs a separate word.
The grades of the service are too rigid. The intake
is, of course, determined by considerations of public
business; and an official's fate must mainly be determined
by the educational opportunities of which he cap take
advantage. But too much reliance is placed upon the
opportunity for serving officials to compete, at a some-
what higher age, for better posts; the competition is
unreal, partly because they lack the opportunities for the
training received by those with whom they compete, and
after some such age as twenty-five examinable capacity
begins very definitely to decline. It is, therefore, a pity
that experiment has not been attempted with alternative
qualifications for entrance to that of the competitive
examination. I see no reason, for example, why, up to
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